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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


OF SHOES AND SHIPS AND SEALING WAX, 
AND CABBAGES AND KINGS? 


‘« ‘The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 
‘To talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax— 
Of cabbages—and—kings— 
And why the sea is boiling hot— 
And whether pigs have wings.’ ’’ 


HEN the time comes to speak of many things, of shoes and 

ships and sealing wax, and cabbages and kings, it is neces- 
sary to categorize these things; and a perennial concern of the philos- 
opher has been the character of the categories. Is there any 
order among the categories such that one may think of some as 
more basic than others? If so, what are the fundamental cate- 
gories? How may they be characterized? Are they pervasive 
characteristics of reality, forms of conceivable objects, basic modes 
of thinking about reality, typical forms of discourse, guiding 
principles of action, absolute presuppositions of experience, or 
what? What is their function? How many of them are there? 
How are they related to each other and the things categorized? 
In this paper I should like to discuss at least some of these ques- 
tions; for, as Professor Albert Hofstadter has very well said, ‘‘un- 
less we have some modicum of clarity’? on questions about the 
categories, ‘‘we are liable to be misled, either in attempts at meta- 
physical construction or in criticism of their possibility.’’ ? 


FUNDAMENTAL CATEGORIES 


Though in popular speech ‘‘category’’ is a name used for any 
class, genus, species, family, or other division—from shoes and 
sealing wax to cabbages and kings—in philosophical usage it has 
ordinarily referred to some fundamental trait or grouping—to a 
key concept. Aristotle’s categories, for example, offer ten ways 


1 Presidential address delivered before the annual meeting of the South- 
western Philosophical Conference at the University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, December 19, 20, and 21, 1955. 


2‘*The Question of Categories,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XLVIII (March 
15, 1951), p. 173. 
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in which Being may be asserted—ten classes of Being. Kant’s 
categories are forms or classes of conceivable objects—forms of 
judgments about objects, or fundamental concepts or forms of the 
Understanding. In post-Kantian usage, by and large, any basic 
or fundamental philosophical conception has been known as a 
category. 

If at this point, however, one turns to the question of what 
are the fundamental categories, the answer may take the form of 
another question: Fundamental for what purpose? And if the 
answer to this is in terms of categories fundamental for world 
views, we see that the philosopher or: metaphysician not merely 
speaks of many things and notes that they may be categorized; 
he seeks to find some order in the multiplicity of things—some 
set of principles which will enable him to discuss, interpret, or 
order anything and give it its proper place—whether ships or 
cabbages or boiling seas or kings. He attempts to fit all these things 
into some larger scheme of things, and the basic instruments for 
doing this are the categories of his view. For his view they are 
the most fundamental categories. 


How MAY THE CATEGORIES BE CHARACTERIZED ? 


Discussing the categories raises a number of problems. One 


of these is the difficulty of explaining in what terms we are to 
discuss them or how we are to characterize them. In terms of 
them we characterize everything else; but can we discuss them 
or characterize them at all? Some explanation of them each view 
must have, or it convicts itself of inadequacy. But can any at- 
tempt to discuss or explain the categories avoid falling into either 
irrelevance (and hence failure) or circularity (and hence no il- 
lumination)? If the categories are to be categorized or explained, 
it would appear to be either in terms of something else or in terms 
of themselves; and if it is the former, is not this an affair of 
explaining the categories in terms of something more basic and 
hence a denial of their categorial status? If the latter, is it not 
cireular and not illuminating? 

If something is the subject matter of inquiry, is not this a fairly 
sure sign that it is not a basic concept or category? In this case is 
it not being considered in terms of something else, some more funda- 
mental presupposition or category ; and if so, is not the discussion 
concerned at best with something mistaken for a category rather 
than with a genuinely basic principle? Thus our discussion, so 
the argument runs, would appear to be irrelevant to the nature of 
the categories and our attempted discussion a failure. And if 
the discussion proceeds in terms of the categories themselves, the 
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proponent of this position would argue, it is circular—simply a 
matter of saying that A is A when we are eager to learn what A 
is or how it is characterized. 

I do not think that the situation is as bad as these questions may 
suggest. Indeed, it appears to me absurd to argue that the mere 
fact that something is the subject of inquiry—in this case, the 
categories—shows that it cannot be what we are discussing. The 
fact that we take ourselves to be discoursing concerning the cate- 
gories does not seem to me to show that we must really be discus- 
sing something else—a pseudo- or sub-category. That the cate- 
gories are claimed to be ordering principles for all things surely 
does not prove, apart from an additional theory of types (which, 
incidentally, I regard as a development from a particular set of 
eategories other than my own), that they must order less—that they 
order all things except categories. Anything may be a subject of 
inquiry—including the categories. Though the fact that discourse 
proceeds in terms of the categories tends to focus attention upon 
the material organized rather than upon the organizing principles, 
the presence of alternative sets of candidates for the basic prin- 
ciples of explanation aids us to discern them. 

If by characterizing the categories one has in mind describing or 
explaining them in terms of something more fundamental, the 
advocates of each world view would find this impossible; for the 
categories of a view are the fundamental concepts or key principles 
in terms of which everything is to find its place. To assert that 
they can be explained in terms of something more fundamental 
is indeed to deny their categorial status and to offer another set 
of categories. 

It seems to me, however, that we may discuss the categories 
without attempting to explain them in terms of something more 
fundamental. After reflective inquiry makes us aware of them, 
we may at least point to or designate the categories—as in fact we 
have been doing in referring to them as ordering principles or 
concepts; and the basic instrumentality for achieving this end 
would be the categories of the view within which we are operating. 
On a common-sense level, moreover, we may compare categories 
of one view with those of another; and such comparison may well 
suggest the need of more thorough consideration—which each 
world view is ready to provide for the categories of other views 
as well as for its own categories. To be unable to provide this 
would be an indication of inadequacy on the part of the view; 
for, after all, the categories do constitute a most important area 
of fact—the basic ordering principles; and each world view at- 
tempts to find a place for everything. 
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But does not this offer an undesirable and unilluminating 
circularity to explain the categories in terms of themselves? It 
is a form of circularity, I grant, but not an undesirable one. It 
seems to me, moreover, that it may be highly illuminating. In 
the first place, finding the place of the categories themselves within 
their own conceptual framework is likely to focus attention 
upon some one or two of them. For any given purpose the 
entire set is likely tp be subsumed under some one of them 
instead of offering merely an A is A statement; and to know which 
of the categories this is may be quite illuminating. For example, 
for the contextualist, categories find a place in the main under 
the category of the instrument as conceptual tools or instruments 
for patterning the generic or pervasive traits of existence. This 
does not mean that means-objects or instruments are the most 
important or fundamental category for the contextualist. It 
simply means that if the question is where to locate the categories - 
themselves within the conceptual framework of this view, this is 
where to look. For another question some other category may 
come to the fore. In the second place, insofar as characterizing 
the categories involves more than subsuming the set under some 
one of them—involves possibly the entire set—this, too, need not 
be unilluminating. In effect this would be a way of showing 
forth or rendering obvious what the fundamental concepts of a 
view are—and not an explanation of them in other terms. To 
designate them as ordering principles does not require explaining 
order in terms of something more basic than order. 

The first step in showing forth or attempting to make obvious 
a categorial system might well be to indicate the key insight, basic 
analogy, or root metaphor from which it stems; for, with Stephen C. 
Pepper*® and Dorothy M. Emmet,‘ I think that a world view 
centers about a root metaphor or basic analogy from which a kind 
of theoretical model for the entire range of facts may be drawn. 
The basic traits of this key fact—whether it be water, a machine, 
an organic whole, matter and form, historical events, reflection 
upon spontaneous acts of knowledge, or something else—constitute 
the categories of a view. Hence, insight into the structure of this 
key fact or cluster of facts affords a clue to the understanding 
of anything whatsoever and thus a master coordination of facts. 
A world view constitutes a claim that the basic traits of this 
central fact are what characterize any and all facts, or, in other 
words, that understanding them will illuminate any problematic 
area of fact. 

8 World Hypotheses. 

4 The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking. 
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The next steps, of course, in showing forth a categorial system 
involve applying it to these problematic areas to see what guidance 
or illumination it affords, both with reference to the material 
organized and the organizing principles themselves. The prob- 
lematice area with which we are concerned in this discussion is that 
of these organizing principles, the categories; and the place they 
are given will vary with the world view. Hence it is important 
to specify the conceptual framework within which one is working. 
It may be argued, indeed, that which world view we take is less 
important than that we indicate clearly which it is; and though this 
seems to me to be an overstatement, I recognize that highly il- 
luminating interpretations may be had from more than one view 
and feel that a view which dismisses all others as sheer error is 
itself less likely to afford adequate vision. 

At any rate, at this point I may serve notice that in this paper 
I am operating within the contextualistic conceptual framework— 
one which I have attempted to characterize at some length else- 
where.’ Contextualism I think of as a form of pragmatic natu- 
ralism which takes as its basic fact patterned events, things in 
process, or historical events. The main traits of such events con- 
stitute the fundamental categories of the view and may be used, 
I think, to characterize or explain any set of problematic facts. 
Though there are various alternative statements of these cate- 
gorial features in the writings of Dewey, Pepper, Hook, and 
others,® one convenient grouping, which I set forth in A Contez- 
tualistic Theory of Perception, divides them into (1) a set of fill- 
ing or textural traits which indicate the nature or ‘‘stuff’’ of an 
event, and (2) a group of contextual or enviromental traits which 
serve to denote the place of the event in relation to other events. 
The textural categories include texture, strand, quality, fusion, and 
reference (direction-distance values), whereas the most important 
contextual ones are perhaps enviroment, initiations, means (or 
instruments), consummations, and frustrations (blocking). 

In terms of this set of categories the most promising place to 
look for a place for the categories themselves is to the category 
of reference (direction-distance values) or to that of instruments, 
and the character of the categories for a contextualist may be 
indicated fairly readily under either of these headings, with the 
5See A Contextualistic Theory of Perception (Berkeley, Calif., 1942), pp. 
6-19. 


6 See, for example, 8.C. Pepper’s ‘‘The Conceptual Framework of Tol- 
man’s Purposive Behaviorism,’’ Psychological Review, Vol. XLI (1934), pp. 
108-133, especially p. 111, or his chapter on ‘‘Contextualism’’ in World Hy- 
potheses (Berkeley, Calif., 1942). 
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difference between them being largely one of emphasis. This 
point serves to illustrate the contextualist’s contention that it is 
impossible to do justice to the nature, ‘‘stuff,’’ or quality of an 
event without bringing in the context or relations, and the other 
way around. If we think of the categories as types of reference, 
they are the most general forms of reference, cosmic direction- 
distance values ; and in this sense all of the contextual categories— 
environment, initiations, instruments, consummations, and frustra- 
tions—are forms of reference. If we think of the categories as 
instruments or means, the direction-distance values offer ways of 
spelling them out and evaluating them. Thus, starting with 
either category, I think we should come out with much the same 
general formulation. Two considerations, however, incline me to 
discuss the categories as instruments. In the first place, the direc- 
tion-distance values are primarily concerned with characterizing 
individual events or textures, whereas the category of means or 
instruments places the emphasis upon the relations between events ; 
and the chief problems of the categories turn about relations. In 
the second place, moreover, not merely do the problems turn about 
relations, but they center on functions, and this is an affair of 
instruments. The categories, then, for the contextualist may per- 
haps best be thought of as conceptual instruments for classifying, 
interpreting, or ordering the entire range of facts. 

It may be noted that the contextualist’s conception of the cate- 
gories encourages comparisons between views. In thinking of cate- 
gories as conceptual instruments, we are urged to ask which set of 
categories best serves to perform their common function. From 
the vantage point of contextualism, to be sure, the contextualistic 
categories may well appear to be much more adequate tools for 
patterning the pervasive traits of existence than do the categories 
of alternative views; but my point is that the very notion of 
instruments forces the contextualist to consider alternatives and 
to inquire about means of improving his own conceptual instru- 
ments. I shall not claim cosmic provincialism is impossible for 
the contextualist, the difficulties at best of achieving comprehen- 
sive vision being what they are; but it seems to me clear that his 
categories actively encourage open-mindedness and full consider- 
ation of alternatives. 


FUNCTION OF THE CATEGORIES 


In the preceding section we have seen that what a category 
is, or how it may be characterized, is perhaps best indicated for 
the contextualist in terms of its function; and I have suggested 
that the function of the categories is to help us make comprehen- 
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sive sense of the full range of facts from whatever field they may 
be drawn. A set of categories, then, is a conceptual instrument 
(or set of them) for patterning or ordering facts, and metaphysical 
interpretation proceeds by explaining or analyzing facts in terms 
of such categories. A metaphysical interpretation of any prob- 
lematic feature of our world has been given, as I have suggested 
elsewhere,” when we can specify or trace out the place of this 
feature in the categories of a world view. If these fundamental 
concepts can be applied with precision and a fair measure of con- 
sistency to the illumination of any fact or any range of facts, they 
show themselves to be conceptual tools of high adequacy and the 
world view to be one worthy of our thoughtful consideration. 
But how, it may be asked, do the categories help us make com- 
prehensive sense of the entire range of facts? In the first place, 
as we have suggested above, they offer a classificatory scheme in 
which anything may be located. In terms of this scheme we may 
order facts, for the categories are pervasive traits of existence as 
we have experienced it. Secondly, as significant characteristics 
of a key fact, or cluster of facts, they help direct attention upon 
significant features of other facts. Not merely, then, do they offer 
pervasive traits of existence in terms of which a useful classification 
may be had, they also afford guiding principles of action. The 
classificatory scheme affords principles of orientation, cosmic sign- 
posts in terms of which we can take our bearings. The relation- 
ships in the eategorial system suggest looking for similar rela- 
tionships in the problematic area. What proved useful as a 
means of treating this key fact may be helpful in the case of 
another. Implicit in the scheme, moreover, is a logic or methodol- 
ogy which seems appropriate for this master fact and which af- 
fords its criteria of understanding. In terms of these criteria 


each world view develops its account of proper procedure, truth, 
and adequacy. 


EmpPIrRIcAL RELEVANCE 


These last remarks raise certain questions concerning the 
empirical relevance or applicability of the categories; and the 
manner of developing some categorial sytems is such as to raise 
serious doubt about their applicability. They afford beautiful 
ontological schemes, but, we may ask, do they fit our world, and if 
so, how? And this question is pertinent for more adequate cate- 
gorial systems as well. How does one determine their adequacy or 
inadequacy? In what sense can any empirical fact make a dif- 


7 **Metaphysical Interpretation,’’ The Philosophical Review, Vol., LXI 
(April, 1952), pp. 176-187. 
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ference in them? Is the construction of categorial systems some- 
thing which proceeds with such sweeping disregard for the realm 
of facts that one may have a universal and necessary system of 
categories which is irrelevant or inapplicable to these facts? One 
contemporary writer avers that the choice between universality 
and necessity, on the one hand, and empirical objectivity, on the 
other, is a central dilemma for metaphysicians. ‘‘From Aristotle 
to Whitehead,’’ he writes, ‘‘the crucial problem of all categoriology 
has been this: How can the categories be at the same time both 
universally valid and empirically objective? How can they meet 
the requirement (specified by Whitehead) of being a ‘coherent, 
logical, and necessary system of general ideas,’ and still prove to 
be ‘applicable and adequate’ for the interpretation of the external 
world given in experience ?’’ ® 

This formulation has at least a hint of the mechanistic natu- 
ralist’s inner-outer dichotomy, and in this form the contextualist 
would hesitate to claim it as his own; but if forced to make a choice 
on these terms, his emphasis would be on the side of empirical 
relevance. Ordering or interpreting common-sense facts is pri- 
mary with him. His categorial system aims at or intends uni- 
versality rather than starts with it. Observed failure to encompass 
any fact would require modification of his set of categories. 

But, it may be asked, is not a set of categories in the nature 
of the case an analytic or a priori affair rather than one involving 
the possibility that a body of empirical knowledge may change it? 
I should like to answer: ‘‘Not completely so.’’ It is true that 
there is anticipation of experience in that our categories may be 
accepted prior to this, that, or the other experience, and acceptance 
of a set of categories involves a decision to sort things or classify 
them in certain ways. We are not sure what experiential items 
will turn up tomorrow, but a contextualist would expect to 
classify whatever turns up in terms of his categories. Why, then, 
does he suggest that there is an empirical aspect to the categories? 

In the first place, it is empirical in that this is an expectation 
of applicability rather than a foregone conclusion. He goes on the 
assumption that new facts or areas of experience will also prove 
to be like his key fact or basic analogy; that the central features 
of this fact will turn out to be applicable in illuminating fashion 
to any fact; and that they will thus show themselves to be per- 
vasive traits of existence. But he is ready to add that we may 
find a better way of categorizing things; and his insistence upon 


8 Eugene Freeman, The Categories of Charles Peirce (Chicago, Open Court, 
1934), p. 4. 
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an empirical aspect is grounded in his conviction that something 
sufficiently new may turn up to require a re-working of his cate- 
gories. There is, moreover, the standing possibility that the cate- 
gories of a philosophy may leave large areas of fact unclassified, 
unordered, or unilluminated, so that a critical Hamlet may justi- 
fiably charge that ‘‘there are more things in heaven and earth... . 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’’ Finding such gaps in 
the classificatory system of one of the major world views is un- 
likely, but the fact that it may occur in any classificatory system 
claiming universal scope is sufficient to remind us of the empirical 
relevance of such systems in general. If there appears to be no 
place for a fact in a categorial system or if it appears to be 
singularly unilluminating to place it under what appears to be the 
proper category in this system, revision of the system or substitu- 
tion of another for it is a live possibility. It is always in order, 
moreover, to inquire whether a given set of categories affords what 
appears, in the light of all the available evidence, to be a reason- 
able ordering of the facts; whether accepting these categories 
leads us to regard most areas of common-sense experience as sheer 
appearances or nonentities, or whether it rather illuminates a wide 
range of facts; whether one set of categories helps make clear 
connections in experience slurred over by another set and affords 


solutions for philosophical problems for which alternative sets 
have less to offer. 


At this point, however, it may be objected that it is all very 
well to speak of categories as illuminating wide ranges of fact; 
but is not this a highly subjective affair such that one may pro- 
fess to find illumination where another fails to find it? Is it 
not, therefore, doubtful whether metaphysical categories illuminate 
anything? Perhaps the best answer to the question of whether 
or not they afford illumination is to urge the questioner to place 
himself sympathetically within the framework of a world view 
and analyze some problematic area of experience in terms of its 
basic concepts and then see if this does not lead to a better under- 
standing of this area. Of those who have carried through this 
type of experiment a sufficient number, including some non-meta- 
physicians, report increased understanding to make me feel con- 
fident that analysis in terms of these categories does afford clari- 
fication. There is, in addition, a high degree of agreement as to, 
say, a half dozen or so world views being more adequate than a 
corresponding number which may be selected from the history of 
philosophy. On the other hand, however, there is enough dif- 
ference of opinion among able individuals of good will as to the 
relative adequacy of different sets of categories to lead me to con- 
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elude that one categorial system may be more helpful and afford 
greater illumination for one person than for another and that, 
accordingly, the pursuit of comprehensive wisdom will be furthered 
by leaving open the possibility of more than one world view. This 
is better even than making contextualists of all philosophers! 


CaTEGgorRIAL Sets or SystTEMS 


When we talk of sets of categories or categorial systems, how- 
ever, this may have us thinking about how many fundamental 
categories there are in such a set and how they are related to each 
other. What sort of thing is a system or set of categories? This is 
far too extensive a topic for adequate consideration here, but I 
should like to comment briefly on both the number of the categories 
and the nature of categorial systems. 

Clearly there must be a sufficiently large number of fundamental 
categories to provide a basis for interpreting the great variety of 
facts, but the number of basic concepts should not be so large as to 
raise serious question of which is the more complicated—the facts 
or our concepts for interpreting them. It is not the function 
of the categories to duplicate the realm of existence but rather 
to order or interpret it—to help us get a world view; and if this 
is the case, there are obvious advantages in having a set which 
comes fairly readily within the limits of attention. This is not 
to maintain, please note, that the limitations of human under- 
standing or comprehension can set a limit to the complexity of the 
realm of facts. It is rather to suggest something concerning the 
conditions of effective use of instruments for understanding our 
world. It is not even to set a limit to the total number of concepts 
or to the number of ways of analyzing events. There may be, as 
Whitehead suggests,® an indefinitely large number of ways of 
analyzing experience; and the number of derivative concepts may 
be indefinitely extended so long as we are clear regarding their 
relation to the basic categories. Thus, though Whitehead says 
that in a sense ‘‘there are an endless number of categories of ex- 
istence,’’?° he lists eight and notes that among the eight two, 
actual entities and eternal objects, ‘‘stand out with a certain ex- 
treme finality.’’ 

The more numerous the fundamental categories, however, the 
more framework for grouping them we have to have—so that one 
may get the impression of undue or misplaced abstractness of 


9 Process and Reality (New York, Macmillan, 1929), p. 28. 
10 Ibid., p. 36. 
11 Tbid., p. 33. 
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which Whitehead on occasion complained as the other side of 
misplaced concreteness. The abstractions become involved in 
ordering other abstractions and these yet others, with the concrete 
events we hope to order or interpret growing ever more remote 
from our discourse. Interestingly enough, however, most of the 
major world views have had a comparatively small number of 
fundamental categories. 

But, in any event, how do we group the categories of a world 
view? What constitutes them a system? Whatever it may be, 
something more than a mere miscellany or list of important topics 
of the sort to be found in some textbooks on metaphysics is re- 
quired to constitute a system of categories. The categories in a 
system must mutually support and supplement each other in such 
fashion that they have a place for everything and so that no matter 
where you start, your analysis leads you to the other categories 
and sub-categories of the system. Thus in my own grouping of 
the contextualistic categories into textural and contextual ones 
we found that in one sense it was arbitrary which we started with, 
for full consideration of any one of them would bring in the others. 

It seems to me, moreover, as I have indicated earlier, that a 
set of categories is built about a key insight, basic analogy, or root 
metaphor and that this key fact helps unify the system. When 
Whitehead, for example, indicates that his is the philosophy of 
organism or process, we may expect this basic fact to help constitute 
his categories a system; and to a certain extent this is the ease. 
Curiously enough, however, he does not make as extensive use of 
this analogy as he might have, or, possibly more accurately, he goes 
about using it the hard way. In Process and Reality, at any rate, 
he builds his philosophy in good part by combining principles of 
several traditional philosophers I incline to think of as either 
antithetical to his organismic outlook—Locke, Hume, and Des- 
eartes—or ones not fully committed to it—like Kant—and has 
little or nothing to say about philosophers like, say, Hegel who 
might fit more naturally into the framework he has sketched. 
Thus the historical figures he quotes most put additional strain 
on his system in pointing in the direction of other basic analogies. 

Professor Archie J. Bahm has devoted a great deal of ingenuity 
to developing techniques of grouping a large number of categories, 
and he has come up with some interesting ways of doing this— 
so interesting that for some years I have been thinking of devoting 
a paper to examining them at length. His organicism grows out 
of an emphasis upon wholes and organic interrelationships, and 
many of his expositions strongly suggest a development along the 
lines of Hegel or Bosanquet, but he demurs at various of the 
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categories of their system—for example, those concerned with an 
absolute ; and in his zeal to do justice to all the facts his categories 
proliferate into at least 25 or 26 pairs of polar opposites, each 
pair of which may be discussed in terms of his nine types—one- 
pole-ism, other-pole-ism, dualism, and aspectism, each in both ex- 
treme and modified forms, and organicism as the ninth and central 
type.* Thus his organicism is outlined in terms of its relations 
to eight other types of theories. It is interesting to note that Bahm 
uses contrast first to group his categories and then, since he has 
so many of these polar contrasts, groups the contrasts in terms of 
his nine types. 

Others suggest that the categories should be organized and 
developed like a system of mathematical postulates. One starts 
with certain logical primitives—the categories—and goes on to 
deduce the system of facts. Spinoza, with substance as his funda- 
mental category, comes to mind as one outstanding historical figure 
who attempted to develop his metaphysics in terms of this mathe- 
matical model. R. G. Collingwood is a recent figure who strongly 
objected to metaphysics as a deductive science.** He argued that 
metaphysics is a historical science rather than a mathematical one 
and held that mathematics would give a logical system without 
stresses or strains whereas, in point of fact, according to his view, 
it centers about a cluster of absolute presuppositions which are 
related like vector forces, full of stresses and strains. Not logic 
but dynamic forces shape the system. It seems to me, however, 
that historical events or processes constitute the basic fact for 
Collingwood and that they generate a logic or methodology of their 
own quite suggestive of the organicism of a Hegel or a Bosanquet. 


CoNCLUSION 


This, however, is another and fairly long story. Let me now, in 
conclusion, summarize very briefly what I have tried to say. This 
paper has treated all too sketchily of many things and of how they 
may be categorized in terms of the fundamental categories of a 
world view; but mainly it has dealt with the categories themselves, 
attempting to explain how they may be characterized at least in 
part by showing the basic analogy or key fact about which they 
are grouped and noting that from my contextualistic point of view 
they are conceptual instruments for patterning, ordering, or in- 

12See, for example, his ‘‘Organicism’s Nine Types of Philosophy,’’ 
Proceedings of the XIth International Congress of Philosophy, Vol. III, 
pp. 52-56. This Congress met in Brussels in August, 1953. 


13 See, e.g., An Essay on Metaphysics (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1940), 
pp. 65-68, 76. 
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terpreting facts. Their function, I maintained, is to help us make 
comprehensive sense of the full range of facts. I noted that they 
aim at universality—at being significant generic or pervasive traits 
of existence—and stressed their empirical relevance, touching on 
some of the ways of checking on their adequacy. I concluded with 
some remarks on the number of fundamental categories and how 
they may be grouped. 
Lewis E. Haun 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St Lovis 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION: SUBJECTIVE 
OR OBJECTIVE? 


I 


HILOSOPHY of religion is the inquiry into the nature, mean- 
ing, significance, and validity of religion. The objective of 
such a philosophical investigation is not merely the portrayal of 
what religion is, but also the interpretation of the phenomenon re- 
ligion in terms of a sufficiently broad conceptual framework to make 
possible an understanding of its relationship to the other areas of 
human cultural activity, as well as the meaning and the function 
which it ha. in human personality and human society. 

It is sometimes not clearly recognized how crucial to such an 
investigation is the conception of religion with which one begins. 
Since it is in terms of this conception that we decide where we 
ought to look for the data which will be relevant to our inquiry 
and what attitude we will take toward these data, our original, 
perhaps naive, notions about religion determine in large measure 
just what it is that we will finally discover. Thus, if we think of 
religion as something useful and interesting for the superstitious 
and the xelatively ignorant, we will tend to confine our study to 
the behavior of those whose sophistication and intelligence are 
suspect to us, and we will not be inclined to see whether our own 
behavior or that of those for whom we have great respect ought 
to be interpreted in terms of this category. If we think of the 
term ‘‘religion’’ as applying to the kinds of activity going on 
largely, if not exclusively, within the confines of one particular 
institution in society, we may devote much effort to study of that 
activity, but we will of course devote little attention to the question 
of whether other modes of human activity have religious dimen- 
sions. If we believe the term ‘‘religion’’ refers essentially to 
certain beliefs about something called ‘‘God’’ or to certain kinds 
of experiences sometimes referred to as ‘‘mystical,’’ then our at- 
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tention and research will be confined to human situations in which 
such terms are used and seem applicable. Since the meaning of 
the term ‘‘religion’’ thus determines the character of one’s in- 
vestigation a priori in certain very critical ways, it is of great 
importance to have some understanding of religion even before 
beginning the investigation, lest one investigate phenomena that 
throw little or no light on the question of what religion really is. 

I do not here propose to give and defend a definition of religion 
so adequate as to insure that attention will always be directed toward 
the phenomena of human experience most appropriate for dis- 
covering what religion is and evaluating it. I shall, however, at- 
tempt to examine certain presuppositions about religion and how 
it may be studied which very seriously affect the validity of one’s 
philosophical inquiry into the nature of religion. 


II 


The epistemological ‘‘sacred cow’’ which is most widely accepted 
among philosophers, especially in this country, is that knowledge, 
in order truly to be knowledge, must be ‘‘objective.’’ That is, it 
must be knowledge of an object which stands over against one 
somehow and which one observes, studies, and describes. The less 
that ‘‘subjective’’ factors—i.e., factors derived from the subject 
who is doing the knowing—affect one’s knowledge, the more ade- 
quate will the knowledge be; contrariwise, the more ‘‘subjective’’ 
knowledge becomes, the less can it lay claim to being knowledge 
in the full and true sense. 

There are many general epistemological problems involved in 
this bias toward objectivity in knowledge, but this is not the place 
to discuss them. However, I am concerned here to question the 
appropriateness of the objective approach in dealing with the cen- 
tral problem of the philosophy of religion: what is religion? In- 
sofar as the analysis of religion remains on the so-called objective 
level, certain crucial subjective factors being systematically ex- 
eluded from influencing the inquiry, it is bound to fail. This is 
because religion is concerned with the existence of subjects, not 
objects, and what it is to be a subject can be studied only sub- 
jectively, not objectively. 


It is true, of course, that there is in every society one segment 
of culture and life which can be denominated ‘‘objectively’’ the 
sphere of religion and that any philosophy of religion must be able 
to give an adequate account of what is going on there and how it 
is distinguished from other segments of life to which this label 
is not usually applied. The usual characteristics of this religious 
area of culture are: (a) it has some form of institutional structure 
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through which the activities of a priesthood are implemented and 
in which they are centered; (b) certain cultie practices for both 
priests and laity, alleged to be necessary for maintaining the proper 
relation with supernatural powers, are prescribed by written or 
unwritten traditions; (c) there are often moral rules of one kind 
or another which the faithful must attempt to obey; and (d) these 
various aspects of behavior are tied together ideologically through 
a structure of myth and belief about the nature of man, his gods, 
and the universe. Every philosophy of religion must be able to 
interpret these external or objective aspects of human life with 
which the term ‘‘religion’’ is associated, and certainly most philos- 
ophers of religion have attempted to do just this. 

The difficulty arises when we fail to realize that all of these 
religious manifestations are merely external expressions of some- 
thing going on deep within the consciousness of the participants. If 
we do not seek and successfully find the inner subjective root of 
these religious expressions, either we will fall into the error of 
imposing our own a priori framework of interpretation on these 
phenomena, thus making our supposed investigation merely a spell- 
ing out in detail of what we already think about religion, or else 
we will attempt to interpret this externalistic behavior simply in 
terms of itself, and thus view the spinning of prayer wheels in 
Tibet, for example, as a perhaps interesting, but somewhat curious 
kind of behavior which may fascinate us, but not in any more pro- 
found sense than the curious behavior of monkeys at a zoo. The 
only way that we can avoid analysis which is either externalistic 
and superficial or else depends upon the imposition of our own 
conceptual framework on data which may be misinterpreted 
thereby, is through moving behind the external expressions of re- 
ligion in ritual, dogma, and institution to the deeper attitudes 
and inner feelings which underlie those expressions and which thus 
are the meanings in terms of which they must be understood. Un- 
less we discover and analyze that in the subjective inner life of man 
which expresses itself through the externals of religious action 
and thought, we will not have succeeded in uncovering religion, 
and our philosophy of religion will not in fact be a study of re- 
ligion, but only a philosophy of the external expressions of religion. 

Perhaps this point can be clarified a bit by analogy with another 
sphere of human activity, such as art. One can understand the 
meaning of art as an aspect of human experience and life only 
subjectively, not objectively, that is, only by discovering what art 
means in and to subjects who experience and appreciate it, not 
simply by studying the external cultural paraphernalia which serve 
as the vehicle through which the aesthetic consciousness is expressed. 
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Only to the degree that we find in ourselves a real subjective re- 
sponsiveness to a Rembrandt or a Van Gogh, a Beethoven or a 
Bartok, will we be able to come to any appreciation of what the arts 
mean to man, and without this subjective but nevertheless real 
response, no amount of instruction from others or discovery by our- 
selves of the formal and ‘‘objective’’ characteristics of art will 
bring us any closer to an appreciation of its meaing as an expres- 
sion of human existence. One could make a similar point with regard 
to science, politics, philosophy, or any of the other spheres of cul- 
ture. Religion,’ likewise, can be interpreted and understood only 
through this kind of reference to meanings lying somehow in 
human subjectivity as the source out of which the external symbols, 
acts, and artifacts emerge. 

It might be thought that insistence on a subjective approach to 
the study of religion can only result in vagueness and arbitrariness, 
but I would like to point out that even an externalistie objective ap- 
proach involves subjective factors. The question, therefore, becomes 
(as we shall see) not whether one should choose between an arbitrary 
subjective or a rational objective method—there is no real distine- 
tion of this kind between methods, because both involve subjectivity 
at a significant point—but rather the question to consider is whether 
in the study of religion we are concerned primarily with subjects 
or objects. Thus the real question is not the question of method, 
but the question of the subject-matter to which we ought to be 
addressing ourselves. 

But first the problem of the subjective factors involved even 
in so-called objective methods. The point I wish to make here is 
simple enough, though it has very far-reaching implications. It 
is this: whenever interpretation of symbols is involved—and this 
process is involved every time we participate in a conversation or 
read a book, even one in such ‘‘objective’’ sciences as mathematics 
or physics—our interpretation is necessarily in terms of meanings. 
Although these meanings bear some kind of significant relationship 
to the symbols which represent them, they cannot be identified 
simply with the mark on the paper or the vibration in the air. 
Rather, they lie somehow in my consciousness or in my memory 
and are evoked by the symbols with which they are associated. 
That is to say, meanings exist nowhere else than in the subjects 
who are communicating, and if they do not exist there, no com- 
munication is possible. Thus, when I hear someone speaking 
Chinese, no communication occurs because the symbols have no 
referent in my subjectivity, and I say that what I have heard 
means nothing to me. Contrariwise, the words of this paper 
evoke in my readers (I hope) a series of meanings unified in a 
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certain way analogous to the unity of meaning in my consciousness. 
If any communication is taking place here, this analogy between the 
meanings at present lying in our respective subjectivities must hold. 
This means that in any process of communication, the only way 
in which I can come to understand another person—what he says, 
what he does, what he feels, ete.—is through somehow experienc- 
ing in my own subjectivity (perhaps imaginatively) the meanings 
to which his terms refer. Communication is that mysterious pro- 
cess whereby in my subjectivity I come to encounter the meanings 
which another has been encountering in his simply because he 
‘*speaks’’ to me. That is, simply because he makes certain noises 
and facial gestures, a response is evoked from my subjectivity 
which is at least closely analogous to the meaning present to him. 

It should be pointed out that our interpretation of symbols is 
thus subjective (i.e., in a subject) no matter how precisely we may 
define our terms or how operational our definitions may be. Even 
pointing to a chair is a sign which must be interpreted by some- 
one subjectively if he is to understand what I mean by pointing to 
the chair. There is thus no human science or art of any kind that 
does not involve subjective interpretation of symbols. While it 
may be true that in some cases it is possible to define more exactly 
than in others, and thus to insure that the meaning evoked in one’s 
subjectivity is more closely analogous to the meaning intended, 
it is nevertheless true that the subjective element can never be 
eliminated. 

When we apply this analysis of the relation between external 
expressions (such as words) and inner states of consciousness to 
the problem of understanding the external expressions of religion, 
some very important matters come into view. In the first place, 
we are forced to conclude that we have failed to understand the re- 
ligious words and actions we are observing unless we are able to iden- 
tify in our own subjectivities the reality of meaning of which they 
are the expression. As long as I cannot find in the interconnected 
system of meanings which structures my subjectivity the relation- 
ships which can enable me to understand why it is that someone 
might say ‘‘Atman is Brahman,’’ I have not understood just what 
subjective meanings these terms express, which is to say, I have 
not yet understood these terms. As long as I do not feel the sense 
of final judgment on my own worthlessness which led Isaiah to 
say when he had his vision of Yahweh in the temple, ‘‘ Woe is me, 
for I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell among a people of 
unclean lips,’’ I have not understood the reality of what it means 
to confront the holy God as Isaiah understood it, and I therefore 
have simply not grasped what Isaiah has said any more adequately 
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than if his words had been left in the original Hebrew. As long 
as I do not feel within me at least in sympathetic imagination the 
sense of joy and release in the love of God which could lead a St. 
Paul to say in exultation that nothing can ‘‘separate us from the 
love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord,’’ I have not yet understood 
what Paul’s words mean, for I have not been able to make the same 
connections in my subjectivity which apparently were in his when 
he wrote these words. 

Thus, as soon as we attempt to understand the external expres- 
sions of religion, we become involved in the necessity of interpret- 
ing those external expressions, whether words or actions, in terms 
of the subjective states of consciousness of which they are the ex- 
pression. And this means we become involved in interpreting 
them in terms of our own subjective states of consciousness, the 
systems of meaning which lie in our own subjectivities. If there 
is nothing in our subjectivities which is in rapport with the sub- 
jectivity which produced these religious expressions, we simply 
will not understand them and we will not be able to give a philo- 
sophical interpretation of the reality of religion. 

This means that the philosophy of religion—as well as all 
human communication and understanding of human expressions— 
is always involved in a two-sided task. On the one hand, effort 
must be directed toward the understanding of the expressions of 
religion, but since this can be achieved only through interpreting 
these expressions in terms of the meanings already known in one’s 
own subjectivity, this means, on the other hand, that through 
these very efforts one also comes to know and understand the 
structure of meanings in one’s own subjectivity in new and richer 
ways. What may begin as understanding of the expressions of 
the other over against me, turns into a form of self-understanding. 
In proportion as I come to understand those realities which the re- 
ligious symbols express, I am in fact coming to an awareness of 
the presence of these meanings in my own subjectivity ; and con- 
versely, as I come to an increasingly deep awareness of the depths 
of religious meaning in my own subjectivity, I will be able better 
to understand the meanings of the external expressions of others. 

This kind of two-fold deepening in understanding occurs in 
all human communication and all human study. Unless the physi- 
cist comes to an increasingly profound understanding of the mean- 
ings of the symbols which he uses and thus to a deepening within 
his own subjectivity, his insight and work as a physicist will not 
grow. But usually the physicist does not think of the growing 
understanding of his symbols as a deepening in his understanding 
of his own subjectivity. This is because the symbols he uses— 
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however subjective may be their meanings in the sense in which we 
have been discussing the matter—refer primarily not to subjectivity 
but to objects over against the physicist, objects which he is at- 
tempting to manipulate and control in certain ways. His attention 
is thus focused not on the meanings qua their meaningfulness-in- 
and-to-a-subject, but on the meanings as referring to the objects 
he is observing. His work, therefore, even though it involves the 
subjectivity of the meanings he uses, is said to be objective; i.e., 
he is dealing with objects. 

But the symbols used in religion do not thus refer primarily to 
objects rather than subjects. The significant terms here are such 
words as guilt, sin, salvation, peace, joy, ecstasy, awe, despair, hope, 
worship, love, anxiety, etc. These refer to various conditions or 
states of subjects, of persons, not to qualities of objects or things. 
Their meanings, therefore, can be apprehended not objectively as 
_ the physicist apprehends his meanings, but only subjectively, i.e., 
in oneself, as states of one’s own being. Who can say what despair 
is or means who has not felt it in himself? or guilt? or hope? 
or sin? or the peace of God that passeth all understanding? We 
come to understand the meaning of religious terms only as we 
experience them im our own subjectivity as states of our subjec- 
tivity. Unlike the meanings of the terms of the physicist, which 
focus attention on the object which is something other than the 
physicist, the meanings of religious terms focus attention back 
on the subject and thus can be understood only if and insofar as 
they illuminate the meaning of our existence as subjects. 

There is here, then, a process of gradual deepening through 
which one comes to understand more and more profoundly not 
only what other men talk about and do when they are being re- 
ligious, but also the religious depths of one’s own self. If this 
two-sided deepening does not occur, no real understanding of 
religion can develop at all. For unless one is able to find in the 
depths of one’s own consciousness those qualities to which the re- 
ligious symbols refer, one simply has no basis for saying that he is 
talking about religion. 

Thus, an objective method in the philosophy of religion is im- 
possible and in fact meaningless. As long as the philosopher at- 
tempts to remain detached and is unable to give a reasonable and 
sympathetic interpretation of what is happening in religious ritual, 
practice, and belief, he is simply not dealing with the phenomenon 
he claims to be discussing. It is plainly false to hold, as intellect- 
uals sometimes have, that one who has no sympathetic feeling for 
the meanings which underlie religious expressions may nevertheless 
be an unbiased and competent observer and interpreter of religion. 
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III 


We turn now to an examination of some of the problems in- 
volved in studying religion through the sympathetic subjective 
imagination of the philosopher. The danger of every subjective 
analysis is that it may become merely the private confession of the 
feelings, attitudes, and ideas of the particular individual who is 
conducting the investigation and thus have no general or universal 
validity. Such personal expression of one’s inner states of con- 
sciousness may be interesting as autobiography or as a work of art 
but can hardly qualify as philosophy. A philosophy of religion 
makes some claim to being a general or universal statement about 
the nature of religion and its validity or lack of validity. Unless, 
in some way, norms or criteria are developed in terms of which 
the subjective states underlying religious expressions can be inter- 
preted, compared, and evaluated, the enterprise remains one of pre- 
senting and arranging interesting and curious states of conscious- 
ness and modes of expression in the manner in which a museum has 
interesting exhibits, but this would be far from an adequate job 
of philosophical interpretation. The philosopher must always in- 
terpret these exhibits of inner states of consciousness and external 
expressions in liturgy, morals, and institutions in terms of a broad 
frame of reference which enables understanding of their full mean- 
ing and significance. It is essential, of course, that the frame of 
reference not distort the meaning of what is being interpreted 
through imposing something external and foreign to the data under 
consideration. Orientations such as that of physics or biology 
or behavioristic psychology—or even, perhaps, idealistic philos- 
ophy—might be in this way fundamentally irrelevant, and thus 
misleading. On the other hand, the frame of reference must some- 
how give sufficient generality so that it becomes possible to under- 
stand the data of private subjectivity as somehow contributing to 
and fitting into a general pattern. 

A philosophical anthropology which focuses particularly on the 
nature and structure of human subjectivity can provide such a 
frame of orientation. This is not the place to attempt to develop 
the outlines of such a point of view—the existentialists have 
been working on this problem for some years—but a few words 
ean be said about certain considerations that must be taken into 
account. It is necessary to find categories in terms of which vari- 
ous subjective states can be classified and related to each other in 
appropriate patterns. The traditional classification of subjective 
states into the trichotomy of feeling, volition, and cognition has 
the disadvantage of breaking subjectivity up into three parts which 
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are difficult to relate to each other and which ultimately lead to a 
faculty psychology that loses the fundamental integrity of the self. 
The self thus becomes a composition of three elements rather than 
an active unity. 

A more useful classification for our purposes is a division of 
the states of consciousness into two opposing moments, the self as 
passive and receptive, and the self as active and moving. My 
self-consciousness is always accompanied by the sense of being 
passive or receptive to something given from without me and/or 
the sense of my being active or spontaneous with reference to that 
which is not myself. (This two-fold classification has the advan- 
tage of preserving the unity and integrity of the self—it is always 
the whole self that is involved in this activity and passivity—and 
also of stressing the relation of the self to that in which it partici- 
pates but which lies beyond it.) The awareness of receptivity 
or passivity here is the sense of something happening to me, of 
something being done to me or imposing itself on me. This is the 
consciousness of not being in full control of myself or my destiny, 
the consciousness of limitation and finitude. We need not spell 
out in detail here the variety of ways in which this awareness of 
limitation comes to us. The only point I wish to make is that 
one dimension of our self-consciousness is this sense of being 
determined from beyond ourselves, of being in some sense pawns 
in the hands of forces and powers which we do not fully under- 
stand and which we can never hope fully to control. 

But we are not conscious merely of receptivity, of being deter- 
mined from beyond ourselves, we are also conscious of our own 
self-activity, of our own spontaneity. We know ourselves as con- 
stantly doing, acting, achieving, not only physically, but mentally 
as well. As a matter of fact, as Kant and Hegel decisively proved, 
we could not be conscious of ourselves at all, even of ourselves as 
receptive, if it were not for an element of spontaneity in our beings. 
Our self-consciousness is thus dual: we are conscious of being in 
some sense free and responsible for our activity and thus for our 
destiny, and we are conscious of being in some ways determined 
by powers beyond ourselves. The future lies open before us as 
unknown and as that into which we must move and toward which 
our actions must be directed, and yet we know not what it will 
bring. Since it is we who are acting with respect to the future, 
we know ourselves as somehow responsible for what we do in re- 
lation to it, and yet we know not with what that future may con- 
front us. This complete openness, unknownness, and unknowability 


1Cf Schleiermacher, The Christian Faith, § 3,4. 
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of the future is symbolized most vividly through the notion of 
Death, the absolute question mark, the absolute blankness into 
which we all must move, but of which none of us have personal 
knowledge before the event. 

Man, then, a being conscious of himself as at once receptive and 
active, is a being who knows himself as somehow simultaneously 
finite and free, conditioned and yet a conditioner. And this is in 
its own way a kind of intolerable situation. Man knows himself 
as free enough to be responsible for his actions and for his future, 
and yet he knows himself as finite enough to prevent his having 
full control over himself or the future. Insofar, therefore, as he is 
conscious of himself and his condition, he lives in a state of pro- 
found uncertainty and anxiety about his own condition and his 
destiny, an anxiety that is intrinsic to his very being and thus can 
appropriately be called ‘‘ontological,’’ as Tillich does in his anal- 
ysis.2, On the basis of this deep awareness of anxiety, responsibility, 
and finitude in the fundamental structure of our subjectivity, it 
becomes possible to understand the meaning of a variety of sub- 
jective states such as despair, love, joy, hate, hope, the sense of 
meaninglessness, the consciousness of meaning, guilt, sin, ete.—in 
short, just those states with which religion is concerned. Thus, 
by beginning with the subjective contrast of receptivity and ac- 
tivity, it becomes possible to analyze the interrelationship of our 
various subjective states and to come to some understanding of 
their individual meanings as well as the light which they cast on the 
meaning of human existence as such. 


IV 


If such a structure of human subjectivity can be developed, 
we have the means necessary for understanding and interpreting 
the phenomena of religion. Religion can be conceived as the 
answer to or resolution of the problems and tensions which lie 
deep within man’s subjectivity. For example, man’s central 
problem is perhaps the anxiety that arises out of our conscious- 
ness of ourselves as at once finite and free. The solution to this 
problem would be the discovery of an adequate ground for our 
existence beyond all such anxiety, a ground which has both the 
power to guarantee our existence against the alien powers which 
threaten it, and also the goodness or benevolence toward us to make 
it possible for us to entrust ourselves and our destinies to that 
ultimate ground. : It is, of course, the supreme object of religious 
devotion, God, which fulfills these conditions for the faithful and 


2 Paul Tillich, The Courage to Be, Ch. II. 
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which is thus the center of religion.* That is to say, all of the 
beliefs, attitudes, and practices centering around the divine being 
or beings, can be interpreted as directed toward that reality (speak- 
ing objectively) or meaning (speaking subjectively) which some- 
how provides adequate basis for our facing up to the problems 


and practices connected with conceptions of immortality and resur- 
rection, redemption and atonement, and various liturgical and 
ritualistic practices can be understood as the means through which 
the believer participates in some realities or meanings which over- 
come the problems of death, sin, and guilt in his own existence. 

I do not mean to suggest that these religious answers are neces- 
sarily to be viewed as true and sufficient answers to the problems 
in relation to which they come into being. The question of how one 
is to determine the truth or adequacy of such conceptions, attitudes, 
and practices is a very difficult one which can only be touched on 
here. What I am holding is that these religious conceptions and 
practices can and must be understood as answers which have their 
deepest meaning only when they are understood in the light of the 
basic existential problems of man, and it is just these answers 
which enable the believers to continue to grapple with their ex- 
istence despite the problems and contradictions which lie deep 
within it. It may be the case—if we are in fact the finite beings 
which we subjectively apprehend ourselves to be—that it is im- 
possible for us ever to find final criteria of truth in terms of which 
the adequacy of such religious answers could be determined. If 
we are really finite, then we will always be confronted with these 
existential questions, and the answers can only present themselves 
to us as possibilities for faith, never as established truth. Such 
final truth would be available only on the other side of the chasm, 
as it were, between the finite and its ground; that is, such truth 
would be known only to God, never to man. 

From this point of view it becomes possible to understand some 
of the peculiarities of religion which have often eluded meaningful 
interpretation. We ought not to be surprised if we find, for ex- 
ample, some very esoteric and strange religious practices and be- 
liefs—some, perhaps, very barbarous, some more civilized—which 


3 Cf. Tillich’s ‘‘method of correlation’’ (Systematic Theology, I, pp. 59 
ff.). Tillich tries to show how all of Christian theology must be understood 
as revelational answers to problems implicit in human existance and his 
‘‘system’’ is simply a spelling out of this point of view. The position I am 
taking would attempt to show similar ‘‘correlations’’ for every religion and 
would thus analyze different kinds of religion as different ‘‘answers’’ to man’s 
existential problems. 
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appear in great variety and even in contradiction with each other. 
Religion is the human effort to get beyond the limitations of the 
human and to express that Beyond which is the very foundation 
on which all things human, indeed all things finite, rest. There 
are, of course, by definition, no forms of human expression ade- 
quate to such an enterprise, for all forms of expression are limited 
and finite. It should not be surprising, therefore, that the at- 
tempt to express the answer to these limitations and anxieties 
under which we all live should sometimes appear in the form of 
elaborate and mysterious rituals which are alleged to have been 
prescribed by those divine powers to whom the believer entrusts 
himself, sometimes in very detailed and specific moral rules the 
obedience to which is reputed to guarantee the good favor of the 
gods, sometimes in highly complicated and abstract metaphysical 
discussions of that final ground on which all human existence 
ultimately rests. Nor should it be surprising if the expression 
of the superhuman and the infinite in religion is often made more 
powerful in its impact on the consciousness of the faithful through 
emphasizing just those things which from a human point of view 
seem immoral, arbitrary, inhuman, and irrational, i.e., those things 
which could have their rationale and meaning only in that Be- 
yond which is not open to human inspection and interpretation 
and comprehension. 

This interpretation of religion as the attempt to express a s0- 
lution to the problems of human finitude also makes possible an 
understanding of the involvement of religion in all aspects and 
levels of human existence even though it usually expresses itself 
in certain specific kinds of action, thought, and institutions. As 
dealing with the problems of the deepest levels of our subjectivity, 
it is involved in one way or another with all levels of our sub- 
jectivity, and for this reason religious expressions take such a wide 
variety of forms. Furthermore, since all sectors of existence are 
involved in this question of human finitude and freedom, every 
religion must in some way be relevant to all sides of human life. 
Thus every aspect and level of existence has religious dimensions. 
However, every human expression of any aspect of subjectivity is 
always a specific concrete expression in a particular act or word 
_or institution which is separate from and different from any and 
all other expressions. Thus the very act of expressing the sub- 
jectivity of religion inevitably involves the appearance of specific 
words and institutions which are designated as ‘‘religious.’’ And 
these now exist alongside those other words and institutions which 
are not thus involved in the deepest levels of man’s existence and 
which are said to be ‘‘secular.’’ In this way ‘‘religion’’ as ex- 
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ternally expressed becomes one segment of human life and culture 
existing alongside other phases of human life and culture, a seg- 
ment susceptible to sociological, psychological, and even philosophi- 
eal analysis, just as are the realms of politics, economics, art, ete. 
Religious folk themselves often mistake these externals through 
which the religious subjectivity is expressed for religion itself and 
are not aware that every such expression is but an inadequate 
finite mode of expressing something which is really humanly in- 
expressible. Since this is the case, I suppose one should not be 
too hard on those philosophers and sociologists who have thought 
religion could be adequately analyzed by dealing simply with the 
so-called religious objects in a culture, without getting back to the 
deeper levels of man’s subjectivity which are their basis and 
ground. It should be clear, however, that if one is really going 
to understand the meaning of these external expressions, it will be 
necessary to push back to the structure of human subjectivity 
itself. When this is done, one comes to see that religion is inti- 
mately connected with the central problems of the existence of 
subjects which are at once finite and yet in some measure free, 
that it is the attempt to express some sort of answer to the prob- 
lems at the very heart of human existence itself. 


V 


A word must be added about the problem of evaluating differ- 
ing religious ways of dealing with these existential problems. 
Clearly, if the above interpretation of religion is correct, it is a 
mistake to restrict the label ‘‘religion’’ to that which has tradi- 
tionally been called religion in our culture. Any means of ex- 
pressing a solution to these problems would have to be viewed as 
a religion. This means that materialism, rationalism, humanism, 
and other forms of Western philosophy—as well as such social 
movements as communism and nationalism—must, from the point 
of view of the philosophy of religion, be interpreted as religion 
‘and evaluated accordingly, just as certainly as Christianity, Bud- 
dhism, and Hinduism. Futhermore, it ought to be clear that no 
purely rational kind of evaluation of these different religions is 
adequate or open here. To insist on this would simply be accept- 
ing the perspective of rationalistic religion as the one most adequate 
to understanding all of religion; i.e., it would mean that the ra- 
tionalist simply prefers his own religion to other kinds of religion 
and would actually establish nothing about its real superiority, 
the argument moving in a circle. The only way of evaluating 
alternative kinds of religion would be through some kind of deter- 
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mination of the sufficiency with which the problems of meaning- 
lessness, guilt, finitude, anxiety, etc. were overcome in the various 
forms of religion under consideration. Thus, one might consider 
whether the problems of man’s existence were openly and clearly 
faced and whether the proposed solution was adequate to the prob- 
lems. Some sort of criteria would have to be developed for de- 
ciding what is a straightforward and honest facing of the prob- 
lems and what is euphemistic, and some sort of criteria would 
have to be developed for determining what an ‘‘adequate’’ solu- 
tion to them would be. Both of these very difficult tasks, however, 
go far beyond the scope of this paper. 


Gorpon D. KaurMAN 
Pomona COLLEGE 


MODERN PHYSICS AND THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL? 


EW developments in the natural sciences have at times 

‘ brought with them decisive impulses for what used to be 
called the ‘‘moral sciences.”” We may perhaps take as an example 
the idea of evolution in biology which, from the nineteenth century 
on (though it certainly. was not quite new even at that time), 
has greatly enriched our conceptions of the nature of history as 
well as of society. 

Sometimes, however, such new ‘‘insights’’ in the field of the 
natural sciences may have rather disturbing effects. An impressive 
instance of this sort is the recently revived controversy concerning 
man’s so-called ‘‘freedom of the will,’’ which seemed to have faded 
out several decades ago and which now has been rekindled on the 
strength of certain teachings of modern nuclear physics and 
quantum mechanics. The connection which thus has been assumed 
to exist between these two fields seems to me falsely construed, and 
it is for this reason that I venture a few critical words about the 
present stage of the problem which by some has been considered a 
new phase of the old controversy. 

It seems to me that it is necessary to get first of all some clarity 
on the following points: (1) What in general does modern physics 
(and more specifically the quantum theory) teach with regard to 
the ‘‘atomic’’ processes? (2) Where exactly is the point which 
allegedly permits important new light to be thrown on the ethical 
problem of free will from those new insights of modern natural 
science which, at least in toto, can no longer be questioned. The 
following short analysis will show, in my opinion, that there is a 


1 Translated from the German manuscript by Walter Eckstein. 
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gross misunderstanding involved, which seems to be largely the 
fault of speculative ethics, though it is true that some physicists, 
who, as a rule, have little training in epistemology, are not without 
guilt in bringing about the confusion willy-nilly. 

First, a few remarks with reference to point one. It may be 
stated briefly as follows: modern atomic theory has shown that, 
contrary to the teachings of orthodox, i.e., classical, physics, which 
for centuries had not been questioned, it now appears to be im- 
possible to determine the course of an ultimate elementary unit— 
electron, proton, ete.—as accepted to-day, as surely and exactly 
as it seemed possible in the world-view of Newton and Laplace 
with regard to the ‘‘mass-particles’’ which then were postulated. 
The reason: it is not possible to ascertain simultaneously both 
position and impulse, but only one or the other at a time, a fact 
which has found its expression in Heisenberg’s well-known Prin- 
ciple of Uncertainty. Now, on the basis of this principle, many 
scientists eagerly assured us that the old and very useful principle 
of causality seemed to have been breached, the hitherto accepted 
theory of determinism seemed exploded, and a new age of science 
appeared to dawn, pregnant with new important consequences. In 
passing I should like to mention briefly a few of these. 

As everyone knows, the concept of ‘‘probability’’ now made 
its triumphant entry into modern physies, and endeavors were 
made to do justice to the new situation by employing various de- 
vices, particularly by using the ‘‘matrix method’’ which, of course, 
had been known before. Some physicists went so far as to ascribe 
to these ultimate physical elements (to which, strangely enough, 
they also denied real existence) a certain ‘‘freedom of choice’’ as 
to their actual motions, disregarding the fact that by thus implying 
an act of motivation and choice they again opened up the entire 
problem of causality. A certain aura of uncertainty, or at least of 
incompleteness, seems to hover over all these contentions, although 
they usually appear to be quite dogmatic. On this point, however, 
we cannot dwell. 

Now to the second point. Quite a number of more or less re- 
actionary philosophers began to rejoice triumphantly over this news 
from the field of physics. (Little would be gained by mentioning 
particular names, such as Mr. B., Mr. D., Mr. W., and others.) 
They thought they found (though probably quite wrongly) in these 
new conceptions a splendid justification for the age-old, dusty 
scholastic ‘‘liberum arbitrium indifferentiae,’’ the long abandoned 
formula for the absolute freedom of the will. And even ‘‘mir- 
acles’’ were again considered admissible. 

Both contentions are, of course, quite nonsensical. Let us here 
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leave aside the ‘‘miracle problem’’ as by this time too childish, 
and let us talk only and quite briefly of the first problem, i.e., the 
so-called freedom of the will. The question is if and how far that 
old theorem may find support in these new experiments and trains 
of thought. 

Upon closer inspection, and even granting the assumption 
(which is by no means absolutely certain) that today’s teachings 
in physics will in the future undergo no re-shaping whatsoever, 
should it not be evident to anyone who can think clearly and 
critically, that the old, and by now quite obsolete, theory of the 
will can receive no new lease on life—and this for, several, quite 
relevant reasons? 

In the first place, it seems obvious that those uncritical moral- 
ists and reactionary philosophers who, in spite of everything, try 
to draw this conclusion, have apparently forgotten that in prin- 
ciple there is a fundamental difference between the concepts of 
physies and those of ethics. Ethics, and its entire way of con- 
ceiving and evaluating, is always concerned with real life as it is 
actually felt and experienced, whereas the exact natural sciences, 
and the most modern physics in particular, can consider as their 
proper object of research only a reality which is intentionally re- 
moved to a distance and artificially rendered value-free. How, 
then, even under the most favorable circumstances, could modern 
ethies profit from any research or discovery in physics? This is 
obviously quite unthinkable. 

Another consideration is closely connected with this one. Mod- 
ern physics (as has been mentioned before) has a tendency, if not 
to annihilate the individuals which it observes (i.e., the ultimate 
physical units), at least to make them into something more or less 
precarious and uncertain. Physics may perhaps in a certain sense 
be permitted to do that. Modern ethics, however, cannot be 
permitted to do it. Here the question is not—even if we use the 
language of the physicist—of some atomic, i.e., microcosmie proc- 
ess, but of macrocosmic processes and events, and therefore the 
concept of the (human) individual must be unconditionally and 
relentlessly sustained; otherwise any conceivable moral axiology 
would vanish into thin air. Here again is an immense gulf which 
cannot possibly be bridged. 

In this connection, a third point must not be overlooked. Even 
if we should acquiesce in letting the question go undecided whether, 
as some (epistemologically untrained) physicists contend,? modern 


2It must be mentioned that the great genius A. Einstein was utterly 
opposed to this opinion. 
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physics has really been able to dismiss the category of causality 
entirely because, as they maintain, something that cannot be meas- 
ured has, for that time, also no existence (?), it must nevertheless 
be emphatically stressed, that even if we thus abandon the older 
determinism, ethical thinking cannot do without determinism. 
The reason for this is that all building of the ethical personality, 
all ethical motivation, all ethical education, and all ethical striving 
toward a goal require the concept of a causality which one might 
perhaps call ‘‘ought-determinism.’’ In strong contrast to this, all 
‘‘wavering’’ that can only be described in a statistical-probable 
way, every unmotivated changing of one’s position and value stand- 
ards, such as we frequently observe in children and mentally de- 
ranged persons, must be classified as lying outside of the ethical 
sphere. Anybody who would not acknowledge this could not be 
considered as having entered even the anteroom of ethical theory. 

Finally, it might perhaps be pointed out that although the en- 
tire problem seems confused in a very regrettable way, especially 
for the wider public, nevertheless there are some scientists who have 
gained a clear insight into all these misunderstandings. I men- 
tion only, among the philosophers, the great German epistemologist 
Ernst Cassirer, who spent the last years of his life in the United 
States, and, among the physicists, the Austrian Erwin Schrodinger, 
who ingeniously carried on de Broglie’s undulatory mechanics and 
who in one of his latest writings, in referring to Cassirer, openly 
admits that ‘‘the most recent development of physies,’’ as he ex- 
presses it, ‘‘does not contribute the least bit towards the solution 
of the problem of the freedom of the will.’’ 


Karu Roretz 
UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


HALL’S ANALYSIS OF “OUGHT” 


N his book What Is Value?,1 Everett W. Hall argues that the 
nature of value as a categorial feature of reality can be revealed 
by an analysis of the structure of normative sentences. His para- 
digm for normatives is expressed in the notation ‘A{a}’ read “a 
ought to exemplify A,” parallel with the usual ‘A(a),’ read “a ex- 
emplifies A,” for its corresponding declarative. 
I wonder if ‘A{a},’ or, as Hall would allow, ‘A{a, b},’ where ‘A’ 
names a relation, is an adequate way of representing all simple 


1 London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1952. 
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normatives. We not only say that a given particular ought to 
exemplify a certain property, but also that there ought to be an 
individual to exemplify a certain property, e.g., ‘There ought to be 
someone to blow the trumpet.’ Perhaps it would be suggested that 
this sentence could be rendered in the form ‘A ought to be exem- 
plified by something’ and that this looks very much like ‘A ought to 
be exemplified by a,’ which differs from ‘a ought to exemplify A’ 
only in voice and would not affect the logical form shown by ‘A{a}.’ 
But ‘A ought to be exemplified by something’ is not the passive 
voice of ‘there ought to be something to exemplify A,’ but rather of 
‘something ought to exemplify A.’ Now ‘there ought to be some- 
thing to exemplify A’ is quite different from ‘something ought to 
exemplify A.’ The latter may be symbolized by ‘(3x)A{x},’ com- 
bining a familiar notion with Hall’s notation for normatives, and 
this gives us only a generalized form of A{a}, without any particular 
significance for our purpose. But the former, ‘there ought to be 
something to exemplify A,’ is a different matter. Again drawing on 
conventional notations, Hall’s suggestion for normatives, and 
improvising to a certain extent, this might be symbolized by 
‘{Ax}A[x] and read “there ought to be something that would ex- 
emplify A.” This seems to be a basic kind of normative. It is not 
only not reducible to either ‘A{a}’ or ‘(dx)A{x},’ it is not entailed 
by either and it does not entail either of them. ‘Something ought 
to exemplify A’ does not entail ‘there ought to be something that 
would exemplify A,’ for if the something that ought to exemplify A 
did not exist it might not be the case that A ought to be exemplified 
at all. And neither does ‘there ought to be something that would 
exemplify A’ entail ‘there is something that ought to exemplify A.’ 
It might be there ought to be a man who would marry Jane and yet 
not there is a man who ought to marry Jane. 

Eventhough normatives of the form {Ax} A[x ]or {Ax} A[x ].B[x] 
are neither logically nor materially equivalent to (Ax)A{x} or 
(Ax)A(x).B{x}, it might be suggested that they still concern 
oughting-to-exemplify or oughting-to-be exemplified in that ‘there 
ought to be an x such that x would exemplify A’ can be stated in the 
passive voice : ‘A ought to be exemplified by a non-existent x. Now 
this of course is absurd. A non-existent x can’t exemplify anything; 
neither ought it to exemplify any property. Let us try again. It 
might be suggested that it can be stated this way: ‘A ought to be 
exemplified but there is nothing to exemplify it.’ This may be 
equivalent, but it is not the same thing. ‘A ought to be exemplified — 
but there is nothing to exemplify it’ entails ‘there ought to be an x 
such that x would exemplify A.’ But the oughting-to-be is not an 
oughting-to-exemplify. 








\ 
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The oughting-to-be or the oughting-to-exist of a particular? 
seems to be a basic kind of normative that we do manage to assert 


‘in ordinary language, but cannot be asserted in Hall’s suggested 


ideal language with ‘A{a}’ as the standard normative form. His 
not recognizing this seems to have a significant bearing upon his 
conclusions concerning the nature of ought and, since he identifies 
the two, the nature of value. There isn’t the same difficulty about 
fact. While what is said in the form of ‘{Hx}A[x]’ cannot be said 
in the form of ‘A{a},’ I see no difficulty in saying anything that is 
sayable in the form ‘(4x)A(x)’ in the form of ‘A(a).’ So an ideal 
language could conceivably get along with the fact-forms of ‘A(a)’ 
and ‘A(a, b),’ but not with the ought-forms of ‘A{a}’ and ‘A{a, b}.” 
This argues against his theory of parallelism between fact and value 
and his contention that every value, in a sense, contains a corre- 
sponding fact, and especially against the contention that the nature 
of value is shown by the form ‘A{a}’ or ‘A{a, b}.’ 

E. M. Apams 


UnIversity oF NorTH CAROLINA 


EXISTENTIAL NORMATIVES 


ROFESSOR E. M. Adams has pointed out! a distinction in 

everyday language between two forms of what I shall call the 
existential, normative sentence. An instance would be the con- 
trast’ between ‘There is a man [you know who!] who ought to 
marry Jane’ and ‘There ought to be a man [but I suspect there 
is none] to marry Jane.’ Let us designate these “species,” and 
“species,” respectively. Mr. Adams finds trouble in constructing 
species. (by “existential generalization’) from a paradigm of the 
elementary normative I suggested in What Is Value?? which, for 
the case just given, would be ‘Harry ought to marry Jane’ or, 
abbreviated, ‘M{H, J}.’ I share his concern but extend it to 
species; as well. Just how we should handle existential operators 
in a normative logic and remain faithful (by and large) to ordinary 
speech is a puzzle—though not such an absolutely baffling one that 


2 Professor Hall, upon reading a first draft of this paper, not only agreed with 
me on this matter, but pointed out that a case could be made for there oughting 
to be a property to be exemplified as distinct from a property’s oughting to be 
exemplified. He illustrated his point this way: an artist might say “There ought 
to be such and such a color to go here.” 

2It is only fair to point out that Hall was careful to say that a functional 
logic of normatives has not yet been worked out. 

1In “Hall’s Analysis of ‘Ought’,” printed above. 

21 criticized it myself on ifferent grounds and pointed out that other models 
were much better than it in some respects though worse in others. 
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I would advocate the complete abandonment of clarification via 
model languages.* 

The difficulty about species; as an existential generalization 
from ‘Harry ought to marry Jane’ probably cuts pretty deep, and 
involves the whole business of existential operators in traditional 
(declarative) logic. ‘(Ax)M(x, J)’ is ordinarily rendered into 
English as ‘There is an x such that x is M to J.’ But ‘there is’ as 
so used generally performs two functions: one is simply to bind 
what would otherwise be a free variable, viz., ‘x’; the other is to 
make an existential assertion about matter of fact. The former 
is formal and can be thought of, so to speak, by itself (‘(ax)’ 
binds ‘x’ in any expression within its scope). The latter is different: 
the assertion that x exists, that there is an x in the world, is empty 
until we put the x in some descriptive context, predicating some- 
thing of it. 

This built-in equivocation comes out strikingly in trying to 
put species, into a sort of normal form with existential operator, 
in the way for example Mr. Adams suggests, viz., ‘{Hx}M(x, J).’ 
Here again, I suppose, the existential operator is to bind the variable 
following it. But now in addition it says that something ought 
to exist. What? Surely not just an entirely unspecified x! Even 
with existential normatives of species: we mean, I think, to assert 
that some fact including a specified property ought to be (and in 
addition, as against species:, that no actual particular is appropriate 
for the exemplification of that property). Recur to our instance; 
we might assert a normative of species, (as against species;) because 
a man to marry Jane ought to have a combination of characteristics 
we just don’t think can be found, at least in her circle. 

To put it informally, I am still convinced that in everyday 
thought the basic normative is predicative: what is demanded 
is some fact, some case of such-and-such. But how, then, retain 
and “clarify” the distinction Mr. Adams points out? I am at a 
loss to do this in any final, definitive way, but I do have one sug- 
gestion. 

Another paradigm for our basic normative which I proposed 
in What Is Value? was “ ‘M(H, J)’ ought tobetrue.” Let us try an 
existential generalization within the subject of this: “‘(3x)M (x, J)’ 
ought to be true,” to be read, “‘ ‘Somebody is married to Jane’ 
ought to be true.” This would be the generic existential normative. 
It doesn’t assert or deny that there actually now is somebody who 
ought (being properly qualified otherwise) to marry Jane. Now 

3T am still convinced that no one model language as yet envisaged will clear 


up all philosophical problems—we have to use a battery of them set in a matrix 
of common speech. 
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species; and species: can be obtained by the appropriate differentia- 
tion in this respect. Suppose we also can have sentences like 
“ «(3x)M{x, J}’ is true” and “ ‘(Ax)M{x, J}’ is false.” Then if 
we conjoin the first with our generic sentence we get a normative 
of species;, if the second, a normative of speciese. 

On this proposal, ‘There is someone who ought to marry Jane’ 
is analyzed “ ‘Someone is married to Jane’ ought to be true and 
‘There is someone who ought to marry Jane’ is true.” Likewise, 
‘There ought to be someone to marry Jane’ is clarified by “‘ ‘Someone 
is married to Jane’ ought to be true but “There is someone whe 
ought to marry Jane’ is false.”> This suggestion remains true 
to what I think is a characteristic of everyday talk, namely, that 
basically we speak of facts or exemplifications as the objects of our 
normative demands of existence, and of particulars only derivatively 
and as constituents of facts (and similarly for universals). 


Everett W. Hai 
University oF NortH CAROLINA 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Psychology of Perception: A Philosophical Examination of 
Gestalt Theory and Derwative Theories of Perception. D. W. 
Hamuyn. New York: The Humanities Press, Ine. [1957]. vii, 
120 pp. (Studies in Philosophical Psychology, ed. by R. F. 
Holland.) $2.50. 


The Psychology of Perception is the first published monograph 
of a new series, Studies in Philosophical Psychology, which appears 
under the general editorial direction of R. F. Holland. The 
series will treat mainly ‘‘the field of psychological and social 
studies’’ and is designed to be of interest to a dual audience, ‘‘both 
to philosophers on the one hand and to certain specialist investi- 
gators on the other.’’ D. W. Hamlyn, author of the first mono- 
graph of the series, has been since 1954 Lecturer in Philosophy 
at Birkbeck College, University of London. 

‘*For each thing,’’ said Koffka, ‘‘we have to ask the same ques- 
tion, ‘Why does it look as it does?’’’ The distinction between 
two kinds of perception, normal and illusory, while it may retain 


4In the lingo of What Is Value? the truth-values would need here to ‘be 
replaced by legitimacy-values. 

5In What Is Value? I tried to show my dissatisfaction with ‘S ought to be 
true’; I shall not repeat it here. To any reader who does not see the clarification 
involved in the proposal outlined above, I recommend, with some misgivings, 
that he look into What Is Value? 
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a pivotal interest for epistemology, becomes a matter of irrelevance 
to psychology, ‘‘disappears,’’ in Koffka’s words, ‘‘as a psychologi- 
eal distinction.’’ For what must properly exercise the interest of 
the psychologist is not the veridicalness of the disclosed content 
of perception, but the conditions of the disclosure itself, the con- 
ditions under which, whether in normal or in illusory perception, 
things come to appear as they do. 

Let the position be admitted. Psychology is an investigation 
of the conditions of perception, not the veridicalness of the content 
perceived. The evidence by which men believe themselves to ap- 
prehend in experience a physical order independent of the circum- 
stance that it is apprehended is not indeed the proper matter of 
reflection for psychology. Yet even within the precinct of ex- 
perience there will remain some distinctions among perceived 
phenomena which the conditions of perception must enable us to 
explain, and any theory which prevents us from explaining without 
omission those distinctions within phenomenal experience will in. 
that measure have failed of its purpose. 

The interaction of an organism with its environment is a per- 
fectly general condition of any perception which the organism 
may have. It will not of itself afford an explanation of the special 
circumstance, that two lines measurably of the same length will, 
in some contexts, appear to be of different lengths (the Miiller- 
Lyer illusion). The measurable equality is determinable within 
experience; the apparent inequality is also determinable within 
experience. It is therefore necessary, even under the restriction 
to phenomenal experience which has been adopted, to mark a dis- 
tinction between what is really the case and what is merely ap- 
parently the case. That distinction may be accommodated without 
crisis on condition that in each instance one be prepared to de- 
scribe what actually is seen. For perception characteristically 
discloses not things, but things implicated in their contexts. It 
is the context which implicates, not the thing implicated, which 
awareness exhibits. We see pots, not sherds; wholes, not frag- 
ments of wholes. An illusion arises only as the function of the 
context is not acknowledged. 

Yet, among the phenomena which Gestalt psychology has 
typically studied in order to exhibit this feature of perception, 
there are ‘‘labile’’ illusions, illusions which tend upon a sophis- 
tication of perception no longer to work their normal effects. A 
stick immersed in water will appear to be bent: that illusion is 
not labile, for though one may, on discovering the illusion, allow 
for it and compensate for it in behavior, the apparent bentness 
will still persist. The Miller-Lyer illusion is of a different order. 
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For that illusion of lines measurably equal appearing unequal 
may in some instances, when the illusion has been discovered, 
actually disappear: the lines, even in their context, appear to be 
equal as in fact they are. The Gestalt is the sanie, but it is totally 
ineffectual. It is not merely compensated for: the equality of the 
lines is seen as if the context were absent. 

In such labile illusions the fundamental principle of Gestalt 
psychology appears, by a sophistication of perception, to have been 
suspended. It might appear that in such a predicament the most 
ready explanation must be simply that experience gained does 
actually modify the way in which things are seen. That, how- 
ever, is precisely the conclusion which Gestalt psychology dispar- 
ages and has chosen in the main to discountenance. It has pre- 
ferred to mark a distinction between naive and sophisticated 
perception, between what is regarded as natural and normal and 
what is regarded as neither natural nor normal. Gestalt psychol- 
ogy professes to interest itself only in innocence, in what eye or 
ear, undisciplined by experience, will spontaneously apprehend. 
What George Berkeley designed to do for intellects not ‘‘debauched 
by learning,’’ Gestalt psychology designs to do for undebauched 
perception. 

Mr. Hamlyn has traced, too briefly but not without penetra- 
tion, the historical affiliations of Gestalt theory—both the tradition 
of associationist psychology which it rebelled against and sought 
to correct, and the phenomenology of Husserl, which it continues 
and in the present connection illustrates. 

The psychological theories of perception of today all have their roots, in one 
way or another, in Gestalt Theory. This is generally recognized. It has 
not been so often recognized that Gestalt Theory had its roots in its own 
past. [P. 3.] 

The supposition that things as we know them in perception are 
built up, according to laws of association, out of atomistic sensa- 
tions, Gestalt psychology has shown simply to be false: that is its 
signal achievement, which Mr. Hamlyn implicitly acknowledges. 
But in correcting this supposition, which has colored the tradi- 
tion from Hartley to Bain, Gestalt psychology imported into its 
own mode of reflection Husserl’s conception of ‘‘bracketing’’ the 
simple and uncontaminated content of experience, of insulating 
it as an immaculate presence from any presupposition which was 
alien to it. That cult of innocence Mr. Hamlyn rejects. He re- 
jects equally the characteristic emphasis of the Gestalt school, 
that modes of perception are independent of the acquired tact of 
experience, or at all events more independent of it than men had 
heretofore permitted themselves to imagine. 
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Such science of perception as we have is rather a science of 
the conditions under which illusion is produced than of the con- 
ditions under which reality is perceived. ‘‘It is clear,’’ says Mr. 
’ Hamlyn, ‘‘that there may be laws, or at any rate generalizations, 
applicable to the generation of illusions. .. . But what could be 
said in a general way about correct perceivings?’’ So wrote the 
venerable Malebranche (Mr. Hamlyn employs the quotation as 
the motto of his book): ‘‘Cette science en effet n’apprend que la 
maniére de tromper les yeux.”’ 

The question, ‘‘Why do things appear as they do?,’’ when 
asked concerning the: conditions under which an illusion is per- 
ceived, is a ‘‘question of fact.’’ The question, ‘‘Why do things 
appear as they do?,’’ when asked concerning a normal perception, 
is, on the contrary, a ‘‘question of definition.’’ Verbally, the 
two questions are identical. In point of meaning, they are radi- 
cally distinct, and it is a confusion of these two meanings which 
has addicted Gestalt psychology to the vacant profession of claim- 
ing to explain what there is no occasion to explain, and of treat- 
ing as explanation, where explanation is in fact required, physi- 
ological conditions which will not in fact suffice for that purpose. 
. . . If we are asked, say, what makes a white thing look red in red illumina- 
tion, the answer is obvious; but if we are asked what makes a red thing look 


red in normal illumination, it would be appropriate to answer, ‘Nothing makes 
it look red. It is red.’ [P. 21.] 


So after the same fashion, says Mr. Hamlyn, 


One of the things which we expect of lines of equal length is that in normal 
circumstances they should look so. But why should we expect this? The 
answer can only be, ‘Because this is part of what we mean by saying that 
they are of equal length.’. .. This case provides no room for scientific ex- 
planation, since none is called for. [Pp. 20-22.] 


In 1912 Wertheimer’s researches were directed to explaining 
the phi-phenomenon. Let two successive spots of light be pro- 
jected at a distance from each other on a screen. If the distance 
between them is not too great, nor the interval too long, a subject 
will perceive not two spots, but one spot in motion across the 
visual field. The phenomenon is familiar on the motion-picture 
sereen. To explain this phenomenon Wertheimer believed it neces- 
sary to postulate not merely the pattern of the stimulus in the eye, 
but a pattern of excitations in the cortex. The first stimulus sets up 
an irradiation from one center in the cortex. The second stimulus 
excites a second center within the range of irradiation of the first. 
If the second excitation occurs before the first has subsided, the 
result is the seen movement of a single spot. Wertheimer em- 
braced, as a general principle of explanation, the thesis of ‘‘iso- 
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morphism,’’ that there is in all cases a similar structure between 
phenomena as seen and cortical processes. This principle has 
never been deserted by the Gestaltists, even in the face of those 
labile illusions which would seem to controvert it. In one respect 
it is perfectly innocent, for there can be no question that cortical 
excitation is a necessary condition of what we do in fact see. That 
tenor of moderation is not, however, the virtue of Gestalt theory. 
Isomorphism is its root principle. The cortical processes are 
treated as a sufficient condition for explaining why things appear 
as they do. The pattern of the stimulus Koffka describes as 
‘external forces’’; the cortical processes he describes as ‘‘internal 
forces.’’ What we see is the product of these two forces. But it 
is at last the autonomous internal mechanism which causes us to 
see things as simple, regular, continuous, or closed. Perception 
has thus in this measure been assimilated to a passive registration 
of effects, and these effects dumbly endured acquire the same incor- 
rigibleness which psychology formerly imputed to the data of 
sensation. Only the atomicity of the associationist psychology 
has been expelled; the mechanicalness of the model remains as 
tyrannous as it ever was. For if illusions are inevitable, as on 
these grounds they must be, then none should be labile. It is the 
operation of this model which prevents Gestalt psychology, in Mr. 
Hamlyn’s view, from giving an account of perception capable of 
admitting the evidence which it has itself adduced. 

One need share neither Mr. Hamlyn’s polemic dismissals of 
‘‘metaphysies of the classical sort’’ nor his regard for the philo- 
sophical sufficiency of conceptual analysis to acknowledge his ad- 
dress and the seriousness of his performance. 


JoHN F. A. TayLor 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Psychology of Thought and Judgment. Dona.p M. JoHNSON. 
New York: Harper and Brothers [1955]. x, 515 pp. $6.00. 

A Study of Thinking. Jerome S. Bruner, JACQUELINE J. Goop- 
Now, and George A. Austin. With an Appendix on Language 
by Robert W. Brown. New York: John Wiley & Sons; Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall [1956]. xi, 330 pp. (A Publication 
of the Harvard Cognition Project.) $5.50. 


The titles of these two books will arouse the interest of philos- 
ophers, for they promise to contribute, from the perspective of 
psychology, material which ought to bear on certain philosophical 
issues. Unfortunately, both books will prove of little use, for they 
fail to penetrate deeply and clearly into their subjects. 
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Johnson’s book was written to provide ‘‘an integration of pres- 
ent knowledge of the psychology of thought, aiming at breadth 
rather than the exploitation of any special theoretical approach’’ 
(p. 21). To this end the book is divided into three main sections: 
(1) problems and methods of the psychology of thinking, includ- 
ing a brief and altogether inadequate historical summary of and 
some comments on the methods which have been used by various 
schools of the past; (2) principal thought processes, which the 
author assumes to be preparation for intellectual activity, pro- 
ductive thought, and judgment; (3) levels of analysis which can 
be distinguished within the three types of processes. The book 
concludes with some remarks on how thinking can be improved. 

The actual material of the book consists in brief summaries 
of a vast number of experiments which psychologists have per- 
formed in order to analyze and test such functions as learning, 
verbal response, conditioning, and problem solving. Because only 
a list of experiments is presented with little or no criticism of the 
techniques and formulations of the problems involved, it is prob- 
ably fair to say that the book’s greatest value lies in the biblio- 
graphical data at the end of each chapter. Here one can find 
reference to the major portion of the experimental work on cogni- 
tive processes down through 1953. As a recapitulation of ex- 
perimental work in psychology, Johnson’s work invites comparison 
with that of Osgood (Method and Theory in Experimental Psy- 
chology, Oxford, 1953). The latter is much to be preferred, even 
though the section devoted to thinking is shorter. 

When Johnson does offer criticism it is on the order of intima- 
tions and remarks which can only be called prejudice because 


left unexplained. So, for example, he finds some uses of correla- 
tional analysis inadequate : 


Not infrequently an experimentalist, or even a school of them, becomes en- 
amored of one variable or one process or one explanatory concept, and then 
devises new situations in which the favorite can be attractively displayed. 
In a well-controlled experiment variables which have no fascination for the 
experimenter are carefully kept out of the limelight. The psychology of 
thought has suffered from this tendency as much as any field of psychology, 
for it appears vulnerable to raids from learning theorists, psychoanalysts, 
and the social psychologists, all eager to show off their research pets. [P. 47.] 


The lack of explicit formulation of criticism is due perhaps to the 
author’s insecurity about matters of method. Thus he says of 


the much abused notions of ‘‘intervening variables’’ and ‘‘hypo- 
thetical construct’’: 


The terminology is not important, nor is the philosophical argument which 
supports the theorizing. What is important is the procedure by which thought 
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processes are identified, analyzed, and classified, and the assumptions on which 
the analysis rests. . . . The methods by which hypothetical thought processes 
are inferred from observable data, then analyzed and classified, must, there- 
fore be critically examined and evaluated. [P. 23.] 


Precisely a philosophical issue of the first importance! Indeed, 
many experimentalists have been guilty of carelessness in their 
methods, but the writer of this book, having surveyed hundreds 
of experiments, is in a position to offer advice and constructive 
criticism. Yet he contents himself with the most superficial obser- 
vations, and refuses to question the findings of the experiments 
he summarizes. Thus he is quite willing to say that the experi- 
ments designed to demonstrate the influence of motivation on per- 
ception, while vague in detail, still rest upon a ‘‘general principle’’ 
which is ‘‘beyond question’’ (p. 104). The fact of the matter is 
that such experiments have been open to serious doubt, and at- 
tempts at repetition have for the most part failed. 

Finally, the author is himself guilty of gross carelessness in 
his own occasional attempts at theoretical formulation. For ex- 
ample, he offers an hypothesis about the relationship of memory 
and thinking. He distinguishes ‘‘remote’’ from ‘‘immediate’’ 
memory and assigns to the latter the task of ‘‘processing’’ ideas 
in problem solving. Immediate memory is a function of ‘‘atten- 
tion span,’’ which it is the concern of experimental psychology 
to test. Here he believes there is a problem of operational defini- ~ 
tion. If, he argues, attention span is defined ‘‘existentially’’ as 
‘‘the number of objects simultaneously clear in consciousness,’’ 
there are no clear experimental, ‘objective ways of testing it, since 
the number can only be determined by introspection. If, on the 
other hand, attention span is defined ‘‘functionally’’ as ‘‘the 
preparation for response to a number of items,’’ then objective 
experiment is possible because the experimenter can identify and 
record the response. 

The experimental evidence gathered by means of the functional 
method then gives the opportunity for the formulation of an hy- 
pothesis about immediate memory and thinking: ‘‘Whatever the 
items of the problem to be organized, manipulated, or otherwise 
dealt with, there is a limit to the number of separate items that 
can be thus grasped, retained, and manipulated, and that limit 
is the span of immediate memory’”’ (p. 82). From this hypothesis 
three consequences are derived: (1) ‘‘any intellectual activity is 
limited to consideration of only a small number of things at any 
one time, in most cases about five or six’’; (2) ‘‘conditions which 
decrease span of attention will decrease the efficiency of intellectual 
operation’’; (3) ‘‘people with large memory spans will be better 
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thinkers than those with small memory spans.’’ In short, one can 
attend to what he can attend to. It is obvious that the so-called 
‘‘functional’’ definition of attention span limits the experimenter 
to procedures which test only the subject’s ability to respond to 
stimuli in terms of cues learned during the experimental session. 
Hence the vacuous hypothesis. But this leads on to one further 
generalization. Johnson suggests that his hypothesis explains 
why most subject matter is divided (and he claims historical 
evidence for this in science and philosophy) into a small number 
of topics, usually six or seven. ‘‘It is hard to believe,’’ he as- 
serts, ‘‘that these facts are the result of historical accidents. It 
is more likely that man has divided up the facts of life in aceord- 
ance with his ability to grasp them.’’ 

How the ‘‘facts of life’’ are classified is the problem that 
Bruner et al. concern themselves with, for their study of thinking 
is chiefly the experimental investigation of one process (they be- 
lieve it to be an essential one) which contributes to cognition. 
In their words it is the ‘‘process of concept attainment,’’ by which 
is meant the classification of objects according to the attributes 
they exhibit and the ends the individual pursues. The inquiry 
falls into three parts. The first (chs. 1-3) presents a theory of 
‘‘eategorizing and its relation to inferential activity’’; the second 
(chs. 4-8) presents a series of experiments which investigate con- 
cept attainment under a variety of conditions; the third (appendix) 
presents a discussion, by Roger W. Brown, of the psychology of 
language. 

It is difficult to summarize the theoretical chapters, for the 
writing is barbaric and garrulous, but the following propositions 
seem to compose the content of the theory. 1. The world is or- 
ganized into objects which are identified as ‘‘same things’’ or 
‘*different things.’’ 2. This fundamental classification is achieved 
by discriminating the attributes of objects. 3. Attributes are of two 
kinds: (a) defining, and (b) criterial, the difference between 
them being that the former are ‘‘ official categorizations’’ and the 
latter are ‘‘categorizations made by a given individual or sample 
of individuals’’ (p. 32). 4. When attributes are too numerous 
for easy classification we combine and reorganize them. 5. The 
organization of attributes to achieve classification is of three kinds: 
(a) conjunctive, in which the ‘‘joint presence’’ of several attributes 
is noted; (b) disjunctive, in which the presence of one or more 
of a number of possible attributes may serve as a cue for classifica- 
tion; (c) relational, in which relations between attributes serve 
to specify class membership. 6. Classification or the ‘‘attaining 
of concepts’’ is achieved by the use of strategies, i.e., ‘‘a pattern 
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of decisions in the acquisition, retention, and utilization of infor- 
mation that serves to meet certain objectives.’’ 7. Strategies are 
determined by the subject’s goal, the nature of the situation, the 
seriousness of the problem, the restrictions of the situation, and 
the judgment of the favorable or unfavorable outcome in accord- 
ance with estimated probabilities. 

Following the ‘‘theory,’’ the experiments are presented and 
the success or failure of the subjects analyzed. The problems 
are so arranged that the subjects are tested on the use of ‘‘con- 
junctive,’’ ‘‘disjunctive,’’? and ‘‘probabilistic’’ attributes in the 
classification of objects. The latter defines cases in which the 
available cues give only probable evidence for determining class 
membership. 

Briefly stated, the conclusions are as follows: 1. Strategies 
are developed and used in accord with the nature of the tasks. 
2. An analysis of the strategies allows one to state the steps taken 
in classification. 3. Cognitive activity, at least under the experi- 
mental conditions, exhibits several characteristics: (a) past experi- 
ence is used, sometimes irrelevantly ; (b) the more inferential steps 
that have to be made in classification the harder the task; (¢) it is 
often difficult to assign the proper weight to a given cue; (d) there 
is a tendency to prefer certainty over mere probability in classifi- 
cation, and it is easier to classify with conjunctive rather than 
disjunctive or probable cues. 

It is difficult to discover the focus of this book, but it would 
seem to be, judging by the authors’ interests, the articulation 
and evaluation of ‘‘ideal strategies for concept attainment,’’ and 
the peculiar definition of ‘‘concept’’ which they wish to propose. 
The writers dismiss the philosophical concern with concepts, as 
well as the traditional psychological treatments, and propose 
that by ‘‘concept’’ be understood the whole inductive and classi- 
fying procedure. ‘‘We have found it more meaningful to regard 
a concept as a network of significate inference [sic] by which one 
goes beyond a set of observed criterial properties exhibited by an 
object or event, to the class identity of the object or event in ques- 
tion, and thence to additional inferences about other wnobserved 
properties of the object or event’’ (p. 244). Elsewhere ‘‘concept’’ 
is defined as those attributes in virtue of which several objects 
are said to belong to the same class (p. 84). And again, ‘‘In our 
terms, learning a category is identical with attaining a concept’’ 
(p. 156). On the other hand, an attribute is defined as ‘‘any 
discriminable feature of an event that is susceptible of some dis- 
criminable variation from event to event’’ (p. 26). This is enough 
to indicate the extent to which philosophical analysis has been 
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rigidly ignored. ‘The procedure that fails to distinguish carefully 
between discrimination, classification, causal explanation, class, 
attribute, and accidental property vitiates the effort to clarify 
terms and methods. There remains the observation of classifying 
procedures which are summarized in the so-called ‘‘ideal strategies.’’ 
The ideal strategy is a ‘‘description of extended sequences of 
behavior . . . that is also evaluative in the sense that it proposes 
to consider what the behavior sequence accomplishes for the organ- 
ism in terms of information getting, conservation of capacity, and 
risk regulation’? (p. 241). There are two fundamental types, 
‘“*seanning’’ and ‘‘focussing’’; the first describes the process of 
formulating an hypothesis immediately and then seeking evidence 
for it; the second describes elaborating an hypothesis as bits of 
information are received. In brief, they are merely statements 
of Mill’s methods of agreement and difference tailored to the ex- 
periments reported. As such they are adequate to solve the prob- 
lems, which consisted in guessing the correct combination of at- 
tributes from designs and pictures. But they are, in their application 
to any more realistic problems, subject to the familiar criticisms 
of Mill’s canons. They are not revelatory of how complex and 
crucial problems are solved, or of how they ought to be solved. 
When psychology was still the dependent offspring of philos- 
ophy it was hoped that the two disciplines, by remaining close, 
might help one another. Neither has benefited from the adoles- 
cent self-assurance of the first, and the hurt pride of the second. 
When, as now, each ceases to listen to the other, common problems 
such as those growing out of a need to understand cognitive pro- 
cesses receive less than adequate analysis. The child ignores the 
parent; the parent scorns the child; and quite athwart goes all 


responsible investigation. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A new series of ten or more volumes entitled ‘‘The Library of 
Philosophical Movements’’ is announced by The Free Press of 
Glencoe, Illinois. Each volume will be devoted to one, or in some 
cases, to two philosophical movements. It will contain selections 
from outstanding representatives and critics of the particular move- 
ment. It will also contain a detailed introduction by the editor 
and an extensive bibliography. There will be extracts from im- 
portant works which have long been out of print and several 
volumes will contain items never before available in English. 

The first volume, The Idealist Tradition, by A. C. Ewing of 
Cambridge University, was published in 1957. The second, Logical 
Positivism, edited by A. J. Ayer of London University, will be 
published in the spring of 1958. Three other volumes on Realism, 
Pragmatism and Scholasticism, are now in active preparation. The 
general editor of the series is Professor Paul Edwards of New York 
University. Suggestions for further volumes are welcome and 
should be addressed to Professor Edwards, c/o Department of 
Philosophy, Washington Square College, New York University, 
New York 3, New York. 
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